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may be. The writer does not seem to have grasped the connotation 
of the term ' element,' as used, for instance, by Sully or Kiilpe, as 
is shown by his treatment of the sensation process, and his employ- 
ment of such phrases as ' sensations of motion,' ' sensations of 
position,' etc. 

Synthesis is often reproached with its borrowing of the ' chemical 
metaphor.' Well ! Kant expressly uses the chemical metaphor, in 
the preface to the R. V. and elsewhere ; and if modern psychology 
finds the analogy light-giving, why should she not employ it? If 
we discover (by foregone analysis, mark !) that there are so many, 
and only so many, ultimate mental processes ; and that concrete 
mentality is derived from these ; and if it helps our comprehension 
of these facts to call the ultimates ' elements ' and the concretes 
' compounds,' are we not justified in using those terms ? But, of 
course, the new psychology is not slavishly chemical. The whole 
of the theory of association (space and time), e.g., is mechanical, 
and not chemical at all. Any stick is good enough to beat the 
synthetic dog with, if you happen yourself to be an analyst. 

To return to Professor Ladd. There are many special points in 
the Feeling chapter that are exceedingly doubtful. The writer's 
psychology of time is inadequate. There is too much logic in his 
third part. There is too little coordination in his treatment of 
the higher fusions — emotion, impulse, desire. The discussion of 
memory is hardly up to date. And so on. 

It is not difficult for a psychologist who holds different opinions 
from the author's to pick holes : apart from the fact that, regarded 
as objectively as possible, the new work does seem defective in 
parts, in regard to method, arrangement, and matter ; while it is 
certainly overweighted, in the latter respect, in others. But when 
criticism has said its full say, — and that is wholly impossible within 
the limits of a review, — the fact remains, I think, as stated above. 
The writer has given us the best American psychology. 

The volume is printed in two types, the smaller of which is rather 
trying. It has a fairly good index. The bibliography is a little 
capricious, and very meagre. E. B. Titchener. 

History of the Philosophy of History (France). By Robert 
Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. xxvii, 706. 

In the preface and introduction of this volume Professor Flint 
explains that after the publication of his earlier work on The Phi- 
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losophy of History in France and Germany (1874), a considerable 
number of years elapsed before he could return to the subject. In 
the interval he became convinced of the necessity of enlarging his 
plan, and now purposes to make his work a real and comprehensive 
history, instead of merely a connected series of studies. He pro- 
poses to trace the development of historical speculation in France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, as it is in these countries that the 
philosophy of history has received most attention. In connection 
with the French the Belgian historical philosophy will be surveyed, 
in connection with the German the Dutch, in connection with the 
British the American. This book is the first installment of the com- 
plete work. The title indicates that the method pursued is that of 
tracing the development in the case of each nation separately. The 
author is aware of the objections to this mode of procedure, and 
adopted it with reluctance after having tried the other. In setting 
forth the reasons that induced him to adopt the ' national ' method, 
he urges that nationality is one of the most potent of historical factors 
(p. 26). Nowhere are national characteristics and tendencies more 
discernible than in historical thought (Preface), and the historical 
theories of individuals will always be found largely explicable by the 
contemporary political condition of the communities to which the 
thinkers belong (p. 35). Not only does the national method allow 
due weight to the influence of nationality on history, but it alone 
renders possible unity and continuity of narrative (p. 25). On the 
other hand, a general account of historical development must include 
the national developments, or become too abstract to be of any value, 
but in doing justice to these it loses itself in them, and ceases to 
be general except in name (p. 25). What Professor Flint really 
proposes to do, however, is to use both the national and universal 
method. We find that " after the national developments have been 
traced a comprehensive delineation of their relationship and common 
movements will still be required" (p. 27). While adding to the 
magnitude of the task, this will undoubtedly remove most of the 
objections to his method. 

In reply to criticisms urged against his earlier work, Professor 
Flint argues that it is unreasonable to demand from him at the out- 
set his own conceptions as to the sphere, method, and conclusions 
of the Philosophy of History. The mere statement of his own con- 
victions and conclusions as to the Philosophy of History could serve 
no good purpose. He now recognizes the need, however, of giving 
some definition of the department of knowledge he is dealing with, 
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and, in giving some account of what he understands by the Philos- 
ophy of History, he must be held to have satisfied all reasonable 
demands. The statement in question cannot be said to be either 
clear or satisfactory. He rejects the view that there can be no 
science but only a philosophy of History. Though Freedom is 
implied in History (p. 125), it is not opposed to causation, but 
the highest type of causation (pp. 17, 515). Further, if 'science' 
be defined so strictly that History is excluded, the definition will be 
found to have excluded Geology and Physiology as well (p. 510). 
On the other hand, he opposes no less strenuously the position, 
that there can be merely a science and no philosophy of History. 
His objection rests on the fact that History is intimately connected 
with all the other sciences. The task of philosophy of History 
he understands to be the " tracing of the relations of causation and 
affinity which connect history with other departments of existence 
and knowledge" (p. 21). He thinks it better, however, to use 
the words science and philosophy often interchangeably instead 
of keeping up a rigid distinction between them, in order to bring 
into prominence this close relationship of History with all the other 
sciences (pp. 19, 20). But later on Professor Flint assures us that 
" there is now little danger of the dependence of historical science 
on other sciences being entirely ignored. The prevalent tendency 
is to consider history as explicable to a far greater extent than it 
really is by the laws of some naturally antecedent or more general 
science " (p. 36). To avoid a danger, then, which does not exist, 
he adopts an expedient not only awkward in the extreme, but also 
in no slight degree misleading. Professor Flint is of course careful 
to explain in what sense he applies the word Philosophy to the 
science of History, but nothing will prevent the associations of the 
word bringing about confusion. Having so strongly made out the 
claim of History to be ranked as a genuine science, it would surely 
have been better for him not to have needlessly run the risk of 
misconception both as to his own position and to the real place 
of history as a department of knowledge. Further, Professor Flint 
has strongly objected to a very similar use of the term Philosophy 
on the part of the Positivists, and in this connection has brought 
out with great clearness the fundamental difference between the 
methods of Science and Philosophy in the strict sense of these 
terms (pp. 641-642). It is a pity to obscure this important dis- 
tinction by a loose use of the much-abused term, Philosophy. 

We can only give a brief sketch of the contents of this work. 
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After replying to his critics, the author proceeds in the Introduction 
to indicate the influence of Religion, Philosophy, and General Science 
on historical speculation. Then follows a short sketch of Oriental, 
Greek, Roman, and Medieval history, with an account of the appear- 
ance of the ideas of Progress, Humanity, and Freedom in the his- 
tories of antiquity and the Middle Ages. A special description of 
the historical conceptions of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Ibn 
Khaldun complete the Introduction. About 500 pages are devoted 
to the history of France. After touching on the earliest writers, 
the author directs attention to Bodin as the first French writer who 
took a philosophical view of history. Among seventeenth-century 
historians Bossuet is the only one singled out for special treatment, 
and considerable space is devoted to his Discours sur VHistoire 
Universelle. The philosophy of the eighteenth century is character- 
ized in a general way, and a detailed account is given of Montes- 
quieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Condorcet. The conditions 
which influenced the historical conceptions of the nineteenth century 
are enumerated. These are, (1) the change from the philosophy of 
the previous century, (2) the revival of religion, (3) rise of Romanti- 
cism in literature, (4) change in the political spirit from the self-con- 
fident dogmatism of the revolutionary era to an excessive deference 
to history and precedent, (5) the tendency towards socialism. The 
earlier writers of the century (Daunou, Madame de Stael, Chateau- 
briand, Thiers) are treated briefly. The remaining historians are 
divided into the following six schools : I. Ultramontanist and Liberal 
Catholic school (De Maistre, De Bonald, De Lamennais) ; II. Social- 
istic school (Saint Simon, Fourier, Buchez, Proudhon); III. Spiritu- 
alistic school (Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, Bouillier, De Tocqueville, 
Barchou) ; IV. Democratic school (Michelet, Quinet) ; V. Natu- 
ralistic and Positivistic school (C. Comte, A. Comte, Littre*, Taine); 
VI. Critical school (Cournot, Renouvier). I have mentioned under 
each school the names of those writers on whom most stress is laid. 
Comte and Cousin are treated at most length, and after these Guizot, 
Quinet, and Renouvier receive most attention. No criticism is offered 
of Renouvier's historical doctrine, as our author assents to its funda- 
mental principles and positions (p. 671). The history of Belgium 
occupies about 20 pages. Laurent is regarded as an important 
figure, and Quetelet is mentioned as having done more than any 
one else to render statistics auxiliary to historical science. Switzer- 
land is dismissed in 10 pages, Vinet and De Rougemont being 
treated of among others. A claim is put forward for the intellectual 
independence of the country. 
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No one can help being struck by the perfect mastery of this 
wide field which is evinced all through the volume. Despite the 
compact form in which the material is presented, however, the prog- 
ress of the development is apt to be obscured by the mass of detail. 
A good deal of this detail is not strictly relevant, if the aim was to 
trace the development of historical speculation. While the means 
are put into the reader's hands, he is left to make out the develop- 
ment for himself ; and as it stands, the book is rather an invaluable 
mine of historical material than an exhibition of the progress of 
historical thought. A general survey of the whole field would have 
been most useful, and in omitting to do this the author has let slip 
an opportunity of bearing out his contention that nationality is one 
of the most potent factors in giving form to historical speculation. 
Incisiveness and masterly conciseness of statement are prominent in 
criticism and exposition alike. The tone of the critical utterances 
is very high. The calm judicial impartiality displayed gives great 
weight to the author's opinion. Indeed, too much praise can hardly 
be given in this connection. Of the book as a whole one can only 
speak in terms of the highest praise, and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Flint will be able to complete the great plan he has sketched. 

David Irons. 

The Elements of Metaphysics. By Dr. Paul Deussen. Trans- 
lated by C. M. Duff. Macmillan & Co., New York and London, 
1894.— pp. xxiv, 337. Price, $1.50. 

This work was first published seventeen years ago. The author 
was at that time a docent in the polytechnicum at Aachen. He is 
now Professor Ordinarius of Philosophy at Kiel. A second edition 
appeared in 1890, and from this Mr. Duff has prepared his transla- 
tion for English readers. Dr. Deussen adopts the philosophical 
standpoint of Schopenhauer, and, without attempting to make any 
important original contribution to metaphysical doctrine, aims to 
set forth, "with the closest possible adherence," the system of that 
philosopher, although not in any respect renouncing independence 
of judgment. He believes that " the standpoint of the reconciliation 
of all contradictions has been attained in the main by mankind in 
the Idealism founded by Kant, and wrought out to perfection by his 
disciple Schopenhauer." So thoroughly has this conviction taken 
possession of Dr. Deussen, that he never finds any teaching of the 
master to be contradictory, vague, or even insufficient, and never 



